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This book had already achieved results before it was put between 
covers. In 1907, the United States Supreme Court was for the first 
time called upon to determine the constitutionality of a women's labor 
law. On that occasion Miss Goldmark assisted Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis, her brother-in-law, in the preparation of his brief, in support 
of the law. The data presented in the volume under review were 
effectively employed in his argument and helped to secure a favorable 
decision — a decision that gave the highest legal sanction to the effort to 
extend adequate protection to women workers in every state in the 

countr y- Mary Van Kleeck. 

New York City. 

Outlines of Political Economy. By S. J. Chapman. London, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 191 1. — xvi, 413 pp. 

Economics, Descriptive and Theoretical. By MARGARET Mc- 
Killop and Mabel Atkinson. London, Allman and Son, n. d. — 
xiii, 216 pp. 

The appearance of these two volumes indicates an increased interest 
on the part of English teachers of economics in the matter of element- 
ary text-books. Although this field has for some years been assidu- 
ously cultivated by American writers, it has been strangely neglected 
in England. Today however, the widespread interest in social-eco- 
nomic problems in England and the consequent increase in demand 
for economic instruction have finally made imperative the preparation 
of texts, written from the English point of view, for beginners and for 
the general reader. 

Professor Chapman's book, while intended for beginners, is really an 
advanced treatise condensed ; and to condense highly abstract eco- 
nomic theorizing is hardly the best way to make it intelligible. Most 
beginners in the study of economics want their theory in homoeopathic 
doses, and even then they demand that it be made palatable by a 
generous sugar-coating of fact and illustration. But Professor Chapman 
seems to be a pedagogical allopath. He neglects the sugar-coating 
and he makes his doses strong. From cover to cover there is little 
descriptive material, while the reasoning is to a high degree abstract 
and involved. Without very thorough class-room discussion, the 
average beginner would get very little out of this book. 

This does not imply that the system developed in the book is open 
to serious criticism. Professor Chapman follows Marshall in all 
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essential particulars, as far as doctrine is concerned. The viewpoint, 
too, is that of the broadminded social philosopher who regards wealth 
production as a means rather than as an end. 

The method of treatment is the familiar one. The text as a whole 
is divided into seven books, dealing respectively with scope and method, 
consumption, production, exchange, money and the mechanism of 
exchange, distribution, public economics and public finance. To 
public finance, however, but twenty-six pages are allotted, and the 
treatment is decidedly fragmentary. It is difficult to see why so many 
writers insist upon including public finance in an elementary economic 
text-book. Professor Chapman certainly might better have used the 
space devoted to this subject for a further elucidation of some of the 
involved and inadequately explained principles of economics proper. 

Considering the purpose of the book, its style can hardly be called 
felicitous. It lacks life. Instead of receiving an impression of the 
significance of a proposition from the way in which it is treated, the 
reader gets simply a chilly "it is important to notice " etc. Moreover, 
the average reader resents the patronizing, " I will now show" etc. 
The personal pronoun " I " has no place in a scientific treatise, except 
perhaps in foot-notes. It can, however, be found on almost every 
page of this book. On the whole, therefore, Professor Chapman's 
Outlines of Political Economy, as a beginner's text book, is hope- 
lessly impracticable. 

The second book under review is more superficial and displays little 
of the analytical acumen that characterizes Professor Chapman's work. 
It is nevertheless a more satisfactory book for the beginner. In the 
first place, as the title indicates, much space is given to description, 
with the idea of helping the student at the outset sich zu orientieren. 
There are 182 pages of descriptive and 215 pages of theoretical mat- 
ter. The descriptive matter deals with civilized life as contrasted with 
primitive life, with economic history, modern economic methods, 
household budgets, the different "rates," the national debt, taxation, 
the organization of Parliament and, finally, the government of the 
colonies. Some of these topics may seem but remotely connected with 
elementary economics, but they are handled in such a way as to enable 
the reader to see that they touch economic interests vitally. Then, in 
the second place, the theoretical part of the book is well adapted to 
the needs of the average beginner. It starts with the study of money 
and exchange, avoids involved analysis, treats all the shares in dis- 
tribution as so many prices and includes much descriptive material 
that supplements and exemplifies the theory. 
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In this book also the doctrine expounded is virtually that of Mar- 
shall, but of a very much simplified Marshall. There are only three 
sections or divisions, namely, exchange, production and consumption. 
Under exchange we find discussed money, banking, and the determina- 
tion of prices. Under production the authors treat not only produc- 
tion and distribution but also certain practical problems like trade- 
unionism, unemployment, free trade and protection. Under con- 
sumption standards of living etc. are dealt with. All these matters are 
clearly presented, and they are made interesting. One noticeable 
characteristic of this book, written by two women, is the frequent use 
of examples of especial interest to young women. This is a hopeful 
sign ; for a criticism that is often directed against women students and 
women teachers, and not without reason, is that they have too much 
respect for the precedents established by men. 

Eugene E. Agger. 

Common Land and Inclosure. By E. C. K. GONNER. Lon- 
don, Macmillan and Company, 191 2. — xxx, 461 pp. 

Professor Gonner's volume on Common Land and Inclosure gives 
the best modern presentation of the old arguments in favor of the 
abandonment of the common field. These arguments were put forward 
with great ability and effect in the eighteenth century and in the first 
half of the nineteenth; but Professor Gonner traces the movement 
much farther back than the beginning of the factory era and the advent 
of the eighteenth-century political economist. It was a cause of com- 
plaint even in the fifteenth century that the land was taken from the 
husbandmen and given over to sheep, thereby depopulating the country- 
side. The author traces with great care the progress of inclosure in 
the different sections of the country, and gives excellent tables and 
maps showing amounts of enclosed land in each county. He also gives 
figures to show that the food-supply of the country was increased by 
inclosure, that the common field was wasteful and that common 
pasturage was incompatible with improvement in the breeding of cattle 
and sheep. He brings out forcibly every disadvantage of the older and 
more primitive system; and, in his effort to prove that the English 
people lost nothing worth having by inclosure, he tries to show that 
pasturage rights were of little value to the poor, because frequently the 
rich men crowded the pasture with their own cattle and left little room 
for the poor man's cow. 

From the point of view of the amount of food produced, both in the 



